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Senses of the Particle Dumtaxat 

The present paper is a study of the different mean- 
ings of the particle dumtaxat, one of the most pro- 
tean Latin words. Neither the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae nor any other lexicon contains an adequate 
treatment of this term, although it occurs in the best 
Latin writers, including Cicero. It is therefore my 
hope that the results of this investigation will be 
welcome. 

Dumtaxat was formed by the coalescence of dum 
and taxat, a present subjunctive of taxo, a by-form 
of tango.! This phrase was a legal formula meaning 
“provided it touches,” “provided it does not go be- 
yond,” and is found in Old Latin laws like the Lex 
Silia,? enacted about 204 B.C.: 


... eum qui volet magistratus multare, dum minore parti 
familias taxat, liceto (... any magistrate who wishes to fine 
him may do so, provided the fine does not exceed the lesser 
half of his property) .* 


From this original restrictive sense of “provided 
it touches,” “provided it does not go beyond,” are 
derived all the significations of the particle. 


Meanings Close to the Original 


(1) The meaning of dwmtarat which is closest to 
that of the original verbal phrase is the restrictive 
“up to,” “not more than,” which occurs as early as 
the beginning of the second century B.C. It is gen- 
erally combined with 2 number, as in the following 
quotation from the younger Pliny (Fp. 5.9.4): 


.. . Peractis tamen negotiis permittebatur pecuniam dum- 
taxat decem milium dare (. . . However, a gratuity not ex- 
ceeding ten thousand sesterces was permitted to be given, 
after a case was concluded). 


This value is found in Cato, Vitruvius, the 
younger Pliny, Vegetius, and in legal sources, but 
has low frequency. It occurs only 27 times in writ- 
ings of the Roman Republic and the Empire, and 
not at all through the year 1200 A.D.° 

(2) Closely related to this signification of “up to,” 
“not more than,” is the meaning “only,” “merely.” 
This is the most frequent use of the word in all peri- 
ods. It occurs first in Cato and is found thereafter 
in almost all the ancient and in many of the mediae- 
val Latin prose writers, though hardly at all in the 
poets. I have encountered 653 instances of it in 
Roman republican and imperial sources, and some 
650 examples in mediaeval writings 

Dumtaxat in this sense of “only” approximates 
tantummodo. To illustrate this usage, I shall cite 
a passage of Cicero (De Or. 2.60) : 
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... haee dumtaxat in Graecis intellego, quae ipsi, qui scrip- 
serunt, voluerunt vulgo inteliegi (. .. I understand of Greek 
literature only what the authors themselves intended to be 
understood by the multitude) .® 


As in the example just quoted, dumtaxat mean- 
ing “only” is frequently combined with a preceding 
demonstrative and a following relative pronoun. It 
also occurs often in connection with an ablative ab- 
solute composed of a noun and the participle ex- 
ceptus, as for instance: excepta dumtaxat Africa 
(Suet. Aug. 47). 

(3) A restrictive adversative value, “but only,” 
“though only,” developed early from the meaning 
“only.” It makes its first appearance at the end of 
the second century B.C.’ It is used 65 times by the 
ancient Latin writers, including Cicero, both Plinys, 
Quintilian, Suetonius, the jurists, Jerome and Au- 
gustine, but is uncommon with the mediaeval au- 
thors, where I have encountered it only 4 times. 


One of Cicero’s passages (Quinct. 59) runs as 
follows: 


. nunc in causa superiore ne ut par quidem sit postulat, 
inferiorem se esse patitur dumtaxat usque eo, ne cum bonis, 
fama fortunisque omnibus Sex. Naevi cupiditati crudeli- 
tatique dedatur (. .. now, in a cause in which his rights are 
superior, he does not even demand to be considered on an 
equality; he is willing that he come off defeated, but only so 
far as not to be handed over with all his goods, fame, and 
fortunes to the greed and cruelty of Sextus Naevius).§ 


Senses of “at Least” and the Like 


(4) Just as the original legal formula “provided 
it touches” is the basis for the signification of “up 
to,” “not more than,” it is likewise the basis for the 
opposite limitative meaning of “not less than,” “at 
least,” “at any rate.” 








i 
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This meaning appears very early, at the end of 
the third century B.C. I have found it 84 times in 
such ancient writers as Plautus, Lucretius, Cicero, 
Horace, Seneca, both Plinys, the jurists, Tertullian, 
Jerome, Augustine, and others, and 23 times in 
mediaeval authors. 

Dumtaxat in this sense of “at least’? resembles 
saltem. It occurs in the following quotation from 
Cicero (Att. 2.2): 

. . . Hae tamen in oppressione sermo in circulis dumtaxat 
et in conviviis est liberior quam fuit (... But in the midst of 


this tyranny speech is freer than ever, at any rate in clubs 
and over our cups).° 


The Sense of “Provided” 

(5) A very interesting usage of the particle is in 
the sense of “as long as,” “provided,” approximating 
dummodo. This meaning was of course acquired 
from the meaning of dum, the first part of the orig- 
inal legal phrase. It occurs as early as the beginning 
of the second century B.C. in Cato, but is not found 
in other sources of the Republic; it appears again 
in the Empire, in Horace, both Plinys, Seneca, Sue- 
tonius, Gellius, Tertullian, and others, 43 times al- 
together; in the Middle Ages I have found it 22 
times. 

Seneca’s relevant sentence (Fp. 58.36) reads: 


. Morbum morte non fugiam, dumtaxat sanabilem, nec 
officientem animo (... I shall not avoid illness by seeking 
death, as long as the illness is curable and does not impede 
my soul) .1° 


In the Middle Ages dumtaxat in this meaning of 
“provided” occurs occasionally as a conjunction gov- 
erning a verb in the subjunctive." 

Two combinations, dumtarat ut and si dumtaxat, 
also signify “provided.” They make their first ap- 
pearance in the second century A.D. and are met 
with a few times thereafter. Here are examples of 
their employment. 

Spondeus autem metron hoc, locatus ante, 


* > 


permutat, et ex hoc facit and ueilovos edi, 
dumtaxat ut ipsum referat clausula versus... 


(But when a spondee is placed in front of this metre, it 
changes it completely, and makes it become a maiore, pro- 
vided the verse also ends with a spondee ...)12 (Terent. 
Maur, 2072-2074). 

. . . neque timendum exemplum non parendi crediderunt, si 
rationes dumtaxat huiuscemodi non abessent (. .. and they 
did not believe that a precedent for disobedience was to be 
feared, provided always that considerations of such a kind 
could be urged)13 (Gell. 1.13.6). 


An Asseverative Particle 


(6) An important use of dumtazat is as a particle 
of asseveration, in the sense of “indeed,” “certainly,” 
“of course,” equivalent to quidem, certe, sane, 
nempe, nimirum, scilicet, videlicet, and the like." 

It is not surprising that the word, which origi- 
nated as, and primarily remained, a restrictive par- 
ticle, should have acquired this asseverative func- 
tion. Restriction entails asseveration. “Only Jim 
will do it” and “at least Jim will do it” mean also 
“Jim certainly will do it.” That particle resembles 
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in this respect the Greek ye and the Latin quidem, 
certe, utique, modo, which also bear a limitative as 
well as a confirmatory force. 

Asseverative dumtaxat occurs first in Cicero, who 
uses it in the sense of “indeed,” similarly to quidem, 
and of “certainly,” similarly to certe, sane. The 
meaning “of course,” approximating nempe, nimi- 
rum, scilicet, videlicet, makes its first appearance 
considerably later, in Aulus Gellius, a writer of the 
second century A.D. 

I have found 84 instances of asseverative dum- 
taxat in the works of Cicero, the elder Pliny, Quin- 
tilian, Gellius, the jurists, the grammarians, Jerome, 
Augustine, and other ancient writers, and about 180 
examples of it in mediaeval sources. 

The following two passages contain the meanings 
“certainly” and “of course,” respectively. 

... Sed qui eatenus valuerunt, sani et sicci dumtaxat habean- 
tur, sed ita ut palaestritae; spatiari in xysto ut liceat, non 
ab Olympiis coronam petant (... But those who have attained 
only to this, may certainly be considered sound and spare, 
but like athletes who are fit to promenade in the gymnasium, 
not, however, to seek the prize at Olympia)15 (Cie. De Opt. 
Gen. Or. 8). 

. .. Non est dubium quin haec, genere ipso dumtaxat, idem 
significent quod ea demonstrant a quibus producuntur (... 
For there is no doubt that these words, each after its own 


kind, of course, have the same meaning that is indicated by 
the words from which they are derived)1® (Gell, 11.15.4). 


Asseverative dumtaxat is often used in connection 
with a preceding demonstrative and a following rel- 
ative pronoun. In Late Latin it is frequently found 
in such combinations as sic dumtaxat ut, ita dum- 
taxat ut, ad hoc dumtaxat ut, and the like. 

The meaning “of course” never occurs in the 
ironical sense which is often carried by the similar 
particles nempe, nimirum, scilicet, videlicet. 


The Complementary Sense 


(7) Dumtazat is also quite frequently found as a 
complementary or as an explanatory particle, in the 
sense of “I mean,” “that is to say,” equivalent to 
scilicet, videlicet. 

The complementary value, which serves to com- 
plete a previously made statement by restricting it, 
occurs first in the elder Pliny. Here is one of his 
passages (HN 19.180) : 


. . in totum vero necari urucas, si palo inponantur in hortis 
ossa capitis ex equino genere, feminae dumtaxat (... and 
it is said that caterpillars can be totally exterminated in 
gardens by fixing up on a stake the skull of an animal of the 
horse class—of a female, that is).17 


The explanatory value, which is used not to re- 
strict, but to explain something which has been said 
previously, makes its first appearance quite late, in 
the middle of the fourth century, A.D.'* Here is a 
passage from Augustine to illustrate this usage 
(Conf. 5.24): 

. . . Spiritaliter itaque plerisque illorum librorum expositis 
locis, iam reprehendebam desperationem meam, illam dum- 
taxat qua credideram Legem et Prophetas detestantibus atque 
irridentibus resisti omnino non posse (... Thus, when many 
texts from these books had been expounded in a spiritual 


sense, I now came to reprove my despair, that despair, I mean, 
which had led me to believe that the haters and mockers of 
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the Law and the Prophets were altogether incapable of being 
resisted) .19 


It is my belief that the complementary force of 
dumtaxat developed from some of the other limi- 
tative meanings of this particle, such as “but only,” 
“at least,” “provided,” from which it is hard to dif- 
ferentiate it at times. Since complementary dum- 
taxat approximated complementary scilicet and vide- 
licet, and since these two particles also carried simul- 
taneously an explanatory force, it is probable that 
the late explanatory force of dumtaxat was acquired 
because scilicet and videlicet had such a force. 

I have counted 70 instances of complementary 
dumtaxat and 14 instances of explanatory dumtaxat 
in the ancient sources; in the mediaeval works I 
have come across 156 cases of complementary dum- 
tarat and 97 cases of explanatory dumtazat. 


An Aadversative Sense 


(8) In the fourth century A.D. dumtaxat acquired 
the adversative force “yet,” “however,” equivalent 
to tamen. A passage of the elder Pliny which con- 
tains this force in embryo indicates that it derived 
from the meaning “only.” Pliny says (HN 12.56) : 


.. alii folio, piri, minore dumtaxat et herbidi coloris, prodi- 
dere. . . . These words can be translated: “some have stated 
that its leaves are like those of a pear-tree, only smaller and of 
a grass-green color,” or: “some have stated that its leaves are 
1 those of a pear-tree, but smaller and of a grass-green 
color.’’20 


Dumtazxat appears first as an adversative particle 
in Jerome. The latter and other authors of the last 
century of the Roman Empire use this meaning 44 
times; in the Middle Ages I have found 48 examples 
of its employment. 

Here is a quotation from Jerome’s Vulgate (Levit. 
14.8) : 


... purificatusque ingredietur castra, ita dumtaxat ut maneat 
extra tabernaculum suum septem diebus ... (. .. and being 
purified, he shall enter into the camp, but on this condition 
that he remain outside his tent for seven days. . .).?1 


Jerome here unites adversative dumtaxat with ita 
ut, a frequently occurring combination. 

(9) Just as in English the adverb “only” could 
mean “especially” until the eighteenth century,”” 





Together with this remarkable power over new 
prose rhythms, Tacitus shows in the Agricola the 
complete mastery of mordant and unforgettable 
phrase which makes his mature writing so unique. 
Into three or four ordinary words he can put more 
concentrated meaning than any other author. The 
likeness and contrast between these brief phrases 
and the half-lines of Virgil might repay a long study. 
They are alike in their simple language, which some- 
how or other is charged with the whole personality 
of the author; but the personality itself is in the 
sharpest antithesis. 

—J.W. Mackail, Latin Literature. 
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dumtaxat was occasionally used as a synonym of 
praecipue in postclassical Latin. I have encountered 
one example of such usage in the third-century 
writer Tertullian, and four examples in mediaeval 
authors. I subjoin Tertullian’s sentence (Cult. Fem. 
23.2): 


. .. Dehine si omnis gloria vana et stuporata, quanto magis 
quae in carne, nobis dumtaxat? (... Secondly, if all glory is 
vain and insensate, how much more glory in the flesh, espe- 
cially to us?) 23 


To conclude, I should like to state that nowhere 
have I found dumtazxat in the meaning of “to this 
extent,” “as far as this matter is concerned,” “as far 
as that goes,” a meaning which lexicographers, 
grammarians, and translators are wont to assert for 
it. Among the passages interpreted in such a sense 
is Cicero, De Opt. Gen. Or. 8,74 which I have quoted 
above as an illustration for the value “certainly.” 
Another example is Cicero (Deiot. 1) ,*° where dum- 
taxat means “at least,” in my opinion: 


. .. Primum dico pro capite fortunisque regis, quod ipsum 
etsi non iniquum est in suo dumtaxat periculo, tamen est ita 
inusitatum regem reum capitis esse ut ante hoc tempus non 
sit auditum (. .. In the first place, I am pleading for the 
status and well-being of a king; and though the fact that his 
status should be endangered is not in itself unreasonable, at 
least where danger to yourself is involved, it is none the less 
so extraordinary for a king to be standing trial for his life, 
as to be a situation unparalleled in history) .26 


It is impossible to examine here the other passages 
where dumtaxat has been similarly misinterpreted; 
in each case, however, a careful and unprejudiced 
reading of the text reveals that the particle does not 
signify “to this extent,” and the like, but bears one 
of the meanings maintained for it above. 


Elfrieda Frank 
Texas Technological College 


NOTES 


1 Cf. Walde-Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wérter- 
buch? (Heidelberg 1938) 380-381; Ernout-Meillet, Diction- 
naire étymologique de la langue latine? (Paris 1951) 334. 
2 Festus p. 246 M. 3 Translation mine. A less literal but 
clearer translation for dum minore parti familias taxat is 
“provided the fine amounts to less than half of his property.” 
4 Translation slightly adapted from that of W. Melmoth and 
W. M. L. Hutchinson, who leave dumtaxat untranslated. 5 I 
have examined all the ancient and most of the mediaeval 
texts through the twelfth century. 6 Translation slightly 
adapted from that of E. W. Sutton and H. Rackham (Loeb). 
7 In the jurist Q. Mucius Scaevola (Dig. 48.11.2). 8 Transla- 
tion by J. H. Freese (Loeb). 9 Translation by E. O. Winstedt 
(Loeb). 10 Translation. by M. Gummere (Loeb). 11 E.g. 
Lupus Ferrariensis, Ep. 65:105 (PL 119). 12 Translation 
mine. 13 Translation by J. C. Rolfe (Loeb). 14 I have 
grouped these three meanings together because it is not al- 
ways possible to distinguish among them. 15 Translation 
adapted from that of H. M. Hubbell (Loeb), who renders 
dumtaxat with “as far as that goes,” an interpretation which 
a careful reading of the text shows to be erroneous. 16 Trans- 
lation slightly adapted from that of J. C. Rolfe (Loeb), who 
leaves dumtaxat untranslated. 17 Translation adapted from 
that of H. Rackham (Loeb), who interprets dumtaxat as 
“provided.” 18 In Charisius, e.g. Inst. Gram. 1.130.22 (Keil). 
19 Translation adapted from that of V. J. Bourke (Fathers 
of the Church), who leaves illam dumtaxat untranslated. 20 
Translation mine. 21 Translation mine. 22 The Oxford En- 
glish Dictionary, s.v. “only” (3). 23 Translation by the Rev. 
S. Thelwall (The Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 4). 24 See supra, 
note 15. 25 Listed, eg., in Harpers’ Latin Dictionary. 26 
Translation slightly adapted from that of N. H. Watts 
(Loeb), who leaves dumtaxat untranslated. 
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Saint Ignatius on the Humanities 

The following extract is from a letter of Saint 
Ignatius Loyola (through his confidential secretary 
Juan Polanco) to Father James Laynez, then par- 
ticipating in the Council of Trent, on the matter of 
the place of humanities (literature, languages, his- 
tory) in Jesuit preparation for higher studies. The 
context is the retention of Father Pedro Ribade- 
neyra at Pisa to complete the humanities. The letter 
was sent from Rome on May 21, 1547.—Cf. Monu- 
menta Historica S.I., Epistolae et Instructiones I 
519-526 (Juan Polanco to James Laynez). 


Extract: 

“Now, to reply on the larger matter, that you con- 
sider the humanities as you do—that a man who 
deals overmuch with them makes himself a too 
fragile and dainty scholar; that he will not know 
how or even care to dig into deeper studies, particu- 
larly if he must deal with abstruse authors who lack 
the niceties of style—there I surely agree with Your 
Reverence on the ‘overmuch,’ and this both because 
of my respect for my correspondent, and for the 
examples of this very thing among us now. Some of 
them go on into the higher faculties and are bored 
with but small labor. They are indeed dilettantes, 
with no skill or practice in attacking problems other 
than the patent and superficial. They grow dismayed 
and fearsome when confronted with complex and 
distasteful questions such as one meets in the arts 
(metaphysics, mathematics, physics) and scholastic 
theology. And yet, speaking on a higher level, even 
if some few have dallied overmuch in the pleasures 
of the humanities, I would think it an equal error 
to refuse those studies to men of proper age and 
talent, and to keep them from proficiency in humane 
letters and particularly in the knowledge of lan- 
guages. I am moved to this conclusion for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

“First is the authority of those who counsel this 
study in languages as very necessary for scholarship 
in scripture. And I say authority, among both an- 
cient spokesmen and our own contemporaries. And 
I confess that I am particularly brought to it by the 
thought of Father Master Ignatius; he puts much 
store in making men of the Society into good Latin- 
ists. Aside from his human prudence and personal 
experience, I believe that God especially inspires 
such ideas and ideals, for the Divine Providence or- 
dinarily confers a special influx of grace on those 
who have the care of government, for the general 
good of those governed. 

“Second, see the men of old, such as Jerome, Au- 
gustine, and the rest of the Greek and Latin writ- 
ers, for whom the study of humanities did anything 
but blunt the lance of understanding in advanced 
studies. And I do not mention Plato or Aristotle. 
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“Thirdly, this is assuredly the common practice, 
And here we expect no common error, for the situa- 
tion is not esoteric nor fraught with the deception 
born of violence in the sensitive appetite. It appears 
that in former days just as in our own, it has been 
the regular (educational) practice to commence with 
humane letters, if we omit the days of what might 
be called barbarism no less in letters than in superior 
pursuits. Passing by these (darker ages), in Greece 
and Italy—and also I believe in other lands—the 
course seems to have been to proceed from a foun- 
dation in humane letters to the more mature studies, 


“My fourth is what we know of many learned men 
who yet, because they were without this training, 
kept their knowledge to themselves, and frustrated 
the very reason why they were entrusted with their 
talents—to give some benefit to their fellowmen, 
Men without practice in letters, when they deal with 
their neighbor, cannot communicate with the desired 
influence and fruitful result. They must know how 
to explain as well as to understand, to give such light 
in their expression as they need inwardly to grasp 
the subject. Even the scholastic doctors seem to 
have lacked something in this matter; for if they 
could have presented their keen and profound views 
in language that would create fuller understanding, 
there might have been more universal advancement 
than we find today. 

“Fifth, the motive for a foundation of human- 
ities rest on arguments that are not negligible. 

“And first is this: when one prepares himself for 
some test in bodily performance, he moves forward 
step by step until he is ready to undertake the most 
demanding effort. Similarly in approaching the 
more serious studies such as the arts and scholastic 
theology, it helps to get the mind accustomed to 
hard work, and to do it by studies that are neither 
too difficult nor too stifling of intellectual interest 
such as the humanities, which are better propor- 
tioned to minds not yet fully developed and robust, 
and bring them to be ready to enter on problems of 
great weight. 

“Next is that in youth one may better employ his 
time and mental energy in gaining this arsenal of 
humane letters. As he advances in age and addresses 
his mind to advanced concepts, it will be hard for 
him then to begin to acquire the full use of the lan- 
guages that he will need. This seems reasonable, for 
he has not at that point the memory that he had 
when he was younger and could well imprint (in the 
imagination) the perhaps rudimentary phantasms 
of ideas demanded for the superior studies. Later he 
will with difficulty do the minute work on conjuga- 
tions and other preparatory implements. And be- 
cause he does not now fully grasp the nuances of ex- 
pression, he will find no facility in higher mental 
affairs. He may well come to disdain the intellectual 
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life, bereft as he is of skill in grand and noble oper- 
ations; and he will be satisfied with small success. 
He will be like the man who could have commanded 
a kingdom, and now must be content to preside over 
a village. 

“The next is that the languages will without doubt 
be valuable for an understanding of Scripture (to- 
day so much needed). At that point the time he 
spent in gaining the possession of letters will have 
been most usefully employed. 

“Fourth is that, beyond mere understanding, for 
giving lustre to the presentation of science and all 
the natural and acquired and infused gifts of God, 
the literatures and particularly Latin are extremely 
helpful if one would communicate with others what 
knowledge God has given him. 

“Beyond that, we are in times very alert on this 
point, when everybody is studying languages, and 
they lend authority to those who can handle them 
with competence. 

“Fifth, this knowledge is vitally necessary in our 
Society. We must communicate with peoples of 
many languages, in speech and in writing, if we 
would do good work in preaching and conversing 
with the ordinary man. And the humanities are 
most needed there, to help us in our dealings with 
them. 

“Sixth, humanities give us certain resources that 
we will find very helpful in later study, such as fa- 
miliarity with history, cosmography (geography), 
the tropes and figures of speech, the easy use of good 
rhetoric, things that in those who love God will co- 
operate toward good, and that not little. 

“Seventh, in later studies the spirit and emotion 
of a man accustomed to academic discussion will find 
abundant use for the vivid concepts and memories, 
as well as expertness in rhetorical devices learned 
earlier, whether in verse or prose, orations, or 
letters. 

“Eighth, I hold it a most important matter to be- 
come a master (by steady application at one stretch) 
of the use of language, so that it will remain a 
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strong force and render complete service. A man 
does not gain this unless he give it the time and 
labor that is required. There are many who push 
the rock of Sisyphus almost to the summit and then, 
weary of the struggle, let it roll back and begin 
again at the foot of the grade. I myself know this 
from my own past. Three times I undertook to learn 
Greek. Each time I went through the labor and 
trouble of the grammar, and began to have some 
little capacity for reading the authors. But because 
I came nowhere near to that real possession of the 
language when exercise turns to fluency, I made 
slight progress in the business. Much less did I win 
with Hebrew, where I indeed had little to forget; 
and even with that little I bravely felt that I knew 
enough to be exempt from need of more. That is 
what happens to a man who fails to put out the con- 
tinuous effort required in mastering a language so 
well that it will not put him afoot later on. 

“Now the opponents of the humanities whom I 
mentioned before often say that these studies are a 
waste of time. But one might rejoin that those who 
keep to their progress long enough to have a real 
personal possession of the letters of the humanities 
in no way fall into such disaster that they neither 
understand nor wish to dig into the more recondite 
disciplines. For even if they should at first lack en- 
thusiasm on the side of understanding or desire, 
they will not lose their sound habits of study, which 
are discarded only in violence of the ordinary course 
of nature, particularly in one who has not so in- 
volved himself in letters as to forget the purpose for 
which they were undertaken. And the moral likeli- 
hood is that this latter type, though perhaps some- 
what lacking in initial interest in the higher facul- 
ties, may with good will overcome such an inclina- 
tion, just as many persons conquer other natural 
obstacles and set themselves to study what may not 
entirely suit their disposition. 

“Thus, those of the Society, when they find them- 
selves but little drawn to study, can win the battle 
with a similar strong will supported by the love of 
God, and find three times the power of a worldling 
in the contest. Such a one will fix his determination 
and learn his humane letters and the rest of his 
course of studies for reason of the greater service 
of God and help of his neighbor. There is also for 
him the help of obedience, which does not let him 
pass over (the humanities) and be content only with 
grammar. Thirdly, he can expect the grace of God 
to accompany him if he has those other two helps. 
Thus far on our general theme.” 

W. Eugene Shiels, S.J. 
Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Francis Charles Hunleth, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 
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Solon and the Soaring Sixties 

The new decade in this twentieth century being 
now ushered in by the year 1960 has given rise to 
much speculation, not alone for the current twelve 
months of the new year but for the entire sixth dec- 
ade ahead. The “soaring sixties” is a term already 
established, and it suggests a spirit of optimism, of 
growth, and of enlargement. Yet the thought of the 
direful has been freely expressed as well, so that 
there are those who would think rather, as they look 
ahead, of the “searing sixties.” 

All will agree, especially in the specific field of 
education, that the decade will be surely describable 
as that of the “challenging sixties.” From the ele- 
mentary school on through the graduate and profes- 
sional schools old problems will be intensified, and 
new problems will have to be faced. Colleges of 
liberal arts will very soon, we are told, meet the 
great swell in numbers of applications of which we 
have been hearing for so long. 

In all this boisterous churning of the educational 
sea, it is imperative for classicists to assume and 
maintain a strong stand—especially in the increas- 
ingly important domain of public relations. And one 
means, among many possible, lies in the exploitation 
of important anniversaries within the decade. There 
are many. Some few readily present themselves. 

The approximate date for the birth of Solon the 
Athenian is set at 640 B.C. As the date is “approx- 
imate,” computational purists will not quarrel with 
1960 A.D., the opening year of the decade, as the 
twenty-six hundredth anniversary of this event, so 
profoundly important as it was for the destinies of 
the Athenian democracy and for all subsequent dem- 
ocratic polities in the Western world—and, in fact, 
for the world as a whole. For the program of Solon 
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has fruit in the new democratic movements in the 
Far East, in Africa, and in the islands of the seas. 
India and Pakistan, Ghana, Indonesia and the Phil- 
ippines would not be quite as they are had not Solon 
lived. 

There is much in which Solon showed the way, 
imperfect and short-lived though his immediate 
“constitution” in many ways was. Yet with a vision 
that leaped the centuries he insisted upon the dig- 
nity of the individual man and brought to an end 
for Athenian free citizens that security upon the 
person for indebtedness which could result in a 
man’s being sold into slavery along with his entire 
family. And he pioneered in the establishment of 
popular courts for the dispensing of justice, initiat- 
ing at least in a rudimentary way the great prin- 
ciple of the trial of a man before his peers. He stood 
withal for a certain temperateness and moderation, 
for a mean between extremities of unthinking con- 
servatism and sweeping innovation, in the hope that, 
while offending many, he might yet serve all. 

To the classicist, these factors are trite and well 
known—so much so that many of us would hesitate 
to cite them. But they are not well known—in them- 
selves or in their implications —to the society in 
which we are living. Far too many of our fellow 
citizens, far too many of those living outside our 
own nation, think of democracy as quite new and 
not really tried; they are therefore more susceptible 
to the ferocious attacks now being made, and likely 
to be made with increasing viciousness in this new 
decade of the twentieth century, upon the entire 
system. They should understand that the roots of 
democracy are very ancient, indeed, and that the 
civilizations of ancient Greece and Rome continue 
to have much to offer the political aspirations of 
today. 

Let us, therefore, in these soaring sixties, keep 
Solon and his mighty work to the fore. A Solon year 
is not enough—nor is a Solon decade. At the same 
time, let us effectively recall that there are many 
other notable anniversaries which we may profitably 
exploit. In the corresponding decade of the last cen- 
tury B.C. that has its two thousandth anniversary 
in our sixties, much happened in the Roman civil 
wars—events to ponder even as we in America re- 
call the grim years, in their hundredth anniversary, 
when, on our own soil, men of the North went ont 
to battle men of the South in a bitter conflict. 

Nor should we neglect to remember with our col- 
leagues in philosophy, in 1965, the twenty-three 
hundredth anniversary of Aristotle’s return to 
Athens and his founding of the Lyceum; nor with 
our legal associates, in the same year, the fourteen 
hundredth anniversary of Justinian’s death and the 
legal achievements with which his name is immor- 
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Cicero’s Conquest of Vanity 


Virtually every book which treats of Cicero draws 
attention to his vanity. To generations of students 
Cicero has been portrayed as a man who was un- 
qualifiedly vain. A prime source for this presenta- 
tion of Cicero is his correspondence and especially 
the intimate correspondence with his great friend 
Atticus. It is here that Cicero lays bare the secrets 
of his heart and reveals his boundless vanity. In all 
fairness to Cicero, however, it should be asked 
whether or not his vanity diminished during the 
course of his life. 

Up to and including his proconsulship in Cilicia 
the letters show that Cicero’s vanity was very pro- 
nounced. Many of his boastful remarks have been 
so frequently cited by scholars that there is little 
need for me to repeat them. Many of them occur in 
letters written shortly after he had attained the 
consulship, the high point of his political career. 
Soon, however, Cicero begins to experience some 
realization of the emptiness of the things which he 
had thought to be glorious (Att. 2.5.2). He admits 
that he is somewhat vain and loves fame (ibid. 
2.17.2.) Thus as early as 59 B.C. Cicero was at least 
aware of his fault. Even in the famous letter to 
Lucius Lucceius, in which Cicero asks to be immor- 
talized in Lucceius’ Historia, he shows that he is 
fully aware that at the moment he is yielding to his 
passion for vanity. Having requested that Lucceius 
eulogize him, he proceeds to ask that Lucceius even 
exaggerate his merits. He pleads as an excuse for 
this request: Sed tamen, qui semel verecundiae fines 
transierit, eum bene et naviter oportet esse impu- 
dentem (Fam. 5.12.3). 

When an individual recognizes a fault that he pos- 
sesses, the possibility exists that he may make some 
progress in overcoming it. This appears to have 
taken place in Cicero’s case. At any rate, the letters 
written after his proconsulship in Cilicia reveal a 
marked change in Cicero. Ina letter to Atticus (Att. 
5.20) written during his proconsulship, Cicero had 
not hesitated to portray the splendor of his virtue 
to Atticus. Yet in a letter to Atticus in the year 
50 B.C., Cicero shows that personal reflection has 
altered somewhat his opinion of his proconsulship 
in Cilicia. He confesses to his great friend that the 
virtue which even Atticus had praised was only 
superficial (ibid. 7.1.6). Henceforth the extrava- 
gantly boastful utterances of the earlier letters are 
conspicuous by their absence. Of course, it would 
not be likely that Cicero would have easily destroyed 
a fault to which he had been addicted for so long a 
time. Traces of vanity assert themselves from time 
to time, but they are comparatively restrained and 
subdued. We find such statements as: non pacnitet 
me, quantum profecerim (ibid. 12.28.2), and ne me 


| quidem contemno (ibid. 12. 21.5). His attitude con- 
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cerning fame has undergone a considerable change: 
De fama nihil sane laboro; etsi scripseram ad te 
tunc stulte ‘nihil melius’; curandum enim non est 
(ibid. 13. 20.4). 

Perhaps the most conclusive bit of evidence that 
Cicero has lost much of his old vanity is found in 
a letter to Dolabella (Fam. 9.14), written in 44 B.C. 
In the first part of this letter Cicero, with what 
seems to be all the ardor of his old vanity, asks that 
he be permitted to share in Dolabella’s glory and 
says that his greatest joy is that public opinion has 
associated him with the praises of Dolabella. But 
then Cicero writes: 


. .. Quamquam, mi Dolabella (haec enim iocatus sum), liben- 
tius omnis meas, si modo sunt aliquae meae laudes, ad te 
transfuderim quam aliquam partem exhauserim ex tuis (ibid. 
9.14.4). 


With this remark that he has only been joking 
in asking to be associated with Dolabella’s praises, 
Cicero shows that his vanity would seem to have 
diminished from what it was in 56 B.C.—the time 
when he wrote to Lucceius in apparent seriousness 
and asked to be immortalized in Lucceius’ Historia. 
Perhaps it would not be going too far to suggest 
that, in this letter to Dolabella, Cicero had in mind 
his earlier letter to Lucceius and was now enjoying 
a little laugh at his own vanity. At any rate, it does 
seem that Cicero by the time of his death had con- 
quered his vanity to some degree at least. 


Paul John Armleder 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 





Illusion and Delusion 


Some of the newspapers these days, discovering 
that foreign languages have suddenly become a mat- 
ter of interest in American education, are publiciz- 
ing, more or less romantically, the ways and means 
that some teachers of these have conjured up to make 
them more palatable to an up-to-now mostly reluc- 
tant youth clientele. 

It is the way of newspaper correspondents and 
editors—and this is unfortunate as regards the dis- 
semination of facts—to seek out the new and the 
sensational for their “stories.” Conditions in the 
schoolrooms are to be presented as bright and happy, 
the teachers as boundless in energy, their work hard 
but vastly satisfying. The student’s preparation in 
his own mother tongue is poor, but that does not 
matter in the presence of his now-contrived enthu- 
siasm for foreign language. Optimism regarding 
quick and lasting success pervades the air. 


Today's Use of Projects 


Here are some illustrations of what I mean, gath- 
ered from the serious and commercially unimpeded 
Christian Science Monitor. 

A New Jersey teacher of Latin, by means of stag- 
ing Roman banquets with all the ancient trimmings, 
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and encouraging students in the manufacture on 
their free Saturdays of tin and tinsel armor, swords, 
spears, shields, togas, and what not, has increased 
enrollments in her department from a few to a hun- 
dred. And these hundred, once lured, have Roman 
civilization and culture poured into them in whole- 
sale quantities, along, presumably, with ability to 
translate Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, and to define 
all Latin-derived English words on contact. But in 
that “presumption” lies the rub. I shall have to hear 
and see those students actually reading Roman au- 
thors, actually appreciating the shadings of thought, 
actually enlarging to some sticking point their Eng- 
lish vocabulary, before I fall in love with all those 
mechanistic, progressivistic, educationistic devices. I 
feel that Latin that is Latin does not come that way. 
Other subjects do not call for such artificial therapy. 
Why should Latin? Above all, why should Latin? 
What good are students who have to be fueled and 
refueled all the time by external excitements and 
appeasements? Have our youth no power of imagi- 
nation, with occasional, incidental suggestion by 
teacher and text, to conceive for themselves, without 
time-consuming, often infantile, reproductions, ma- 
terial features of the Roman scene? Why is it that 
ours is the only country where such educational va- 
garies exist in classics study? 

Why a Latin teacher thinks that she is responsible 
for detailed instruction in history and archaeology 
I shall never know. Counsels along such lines that I 
received in my Latin class when this century was 
just beginning were quite enough for me. They did 
not preoccupy or obsess the teacher, who was de- 
votedly bent on instructing me in the elements of 
Latin, and on seeing to it that I read my Caesar, 
Cicero, Vergil assignments. I was not prodded into 
making a tin sword, or encouraged to see what I 
would look like in a toga, but I knew what O passi 
graviora meant, and just exactly why it meant it. 
Thoroughly external items I learned in time and in 
other departments, notably history, where they had 
their enlarged and their natural place. 

I am aware that, just as “England expects every 
man to do his duty,” so our high school principals of 
the approved progressivism may expect every de- 
partment under them to manifest enterprise in “ac- 
tivities.”’ But even so, classicists at least can insist on 
moderation in the matter, instead of, as some teach- 
ers proudly or abjectly put it, “changing to new 
models,” and actually out-educationalizing the edu- 
cationists. In what way is a live-school-girl mimicry 
of Minerva in full regalia half as good as a more 
artistic, not to say more authentic, simulacrum in 
the textbook? If such a dressing up is really re- 
quired for her small personal growth in grace, then 
she can hardly be of material solid enough to do 
credit to the study of Latin. Naturally, social amen- 
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ities (and fond fathers and mothers) being what 
they are, compliments ring down upon Latin plays 
and Roman banquets, as upon all other school-shows. 
But there is no reason why formalities and plati- 
tudes should affect the rational minds and emotional 
equilibriums of qualified and experienced teachers. 
We have all heard the philosophic (queer situation 
for a good, Christian word) suggestion, in the face 
of the unsympathetic attitude to Latin of the “pro- 
gressive” educators: “If you can’t lick’m, jine’m.” 
The trouble is that “jining” them, as regards Latin, 
does not impress either them or the great wide edu- 
cational world, and therefore brings no tangible re- 
wards whatsoever. 


A Glance at Modern Languages 


But to return for some more “illustrations” to the 
Monitor. 

A Parent-Teachers’ Association in Ohio sponsors 
teaching of French to pupils in grades one through 
six. And 87 per cent of the parents subscribe eight 
dollars a child and engage a teacher, a native of 
France with an Italian name (how wonderful!) who 
goes from class to class, speaking French. “Every 
pupil is now learning conversational French by hear- 
ing and speaking it.’”’ And proof of the marvellous 
results is that one little fellow says to the interviewer 
“c’est magnifique.” 

Does not the correspondent know that he is over- 
stating, over-suggesting? The pupils, I admit, are 
making a mite of a beginning. If they continue on 
for the next fifteen years they may learn to speak 
French, though I, as a college teacher of French, 
have never met with anyone who accomplished that 
feat in lower-school or college classes. I grow very 
tired reading the weird statements about the ease 
and inevitability of the individual’s learning a for- 
eign language, made by persons who themselves are, 
in the foreign realm, languageless, and who besides 
were never teachers. In the case of these children, 
just let a year’s lapse occur, and behold all the previ- 
ous work, based on parrot-performance, undone! 

Then there is that big write-up from Luxembourg, 
where children from six countries are studying five 
languages. No doubt it is indeed a very good school, 
and no doubt thorough work in languages goes on 
within it. This is the case all over Europe. Note 
here that the courses last five years for the primary 
school and seven for the secondary, and also that, 
“from the second year onward (in the secondary 
school) all pupils are required to study Latin, and 
all study English.”” There is no wonder that there is 
accomplishment in this school. 

But I object when the correspondent writes: 
“When they grow up they are pretty certain to be 
trilingual. Many will know four or five languages.” 
This “know” does not tell me a thing. And I doubt 
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if we could find a dozen trilingual people in all the 
world, that is, persons who speak three languages 
with equal facility, and who really know them from 
the bottom to the top. I prefer to read more logical, 
more modest, more responsible statements from per- 
sons who probably know only one language (imper- 
fectly), or at best not more than one and a half 
(imperfectly). 

A teacher remarked recently in one of the classics 
periodicals that “Good Latin teaching involves com- 
petence in the history, literature, and civilization of 
more than a thousand years, besides mastery of the 
Latin language and its relations with English.” That 
is an aspiring (perhaps inspiring) claim, but I can- 
not help feeling that it fills the mouth much too full. 
Let us leave some small area of competence and ac- 
tivity to the departments of history, English litera- 
ture, dramatics, and speech. And let us drop the 
whole extravagant idea of “selling” languages, of 
making them so thrilling that Tom, Dick, and Harry 
will beat paths to their doors. A. M. Withers 


Athens, West Virginia 
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Rejoinder to Father Guentner 


To the Editor: 

In the November 1959 number of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, 
my good friend Father Guentner takes exception to my re- 
view of Christine Mohrmann’s Liturgical Latin. I had stated 
that “it certainly should be read by every one who is inter- 
ested in the use of the vernacular in the liturgy, for it places 
the question at an intellectual level where it can rationally 
be discussed” (CB 35 [March 1959] 60). “Does this mean 
to imply,” asks Father Guentner, “that the vernacular has 
not heretofore been discussed ‘rationally,’ or that the discus- 
sion must be reserved to scholars? Or that the arguments of 
the pro-vernacularists are irrational?” Now to most ques- 
tions there is a short answer and a long answer. For the 
present I shall content myself with the short answers: A ffir- 
mative to one, two, and three. 

Now with regard to particular points of criticism—I have 
given “a one-sided account” of Miss Mohrmann’s position in 
that I failed to note that she ‘admits the need for the use of 
vernacular in the ‘communication forms’ of the liturgy (p. 
85).” But it must also be noted that Miss Mohrmann con- 
siders the ‘communication forms’ to be the exception and not 
the predominant part of the liturgy, which rather “belongs 
to the realm of expression” (p. 6). I am grateful for Father 
Guentner’s qualification of my review on this point, but I can 
see no validity for his next objection: “She is uncertain 
whether the vernacular should also be used in the ‘expres- 
sional forms’.” This is a rather amazing statement, since in 
my review I quoted Miss Mohrmann at some length on this 
very point: “We must realize that sacral stylization forms 
an essential element of every official prayer language and 
that this sacral, hieratic character cannot, and should never, 
be relinquished. From the point of view of the general devel- 
opment of the Western languages—to say nothing of the 
problems raised by other languages—the present time is cer- 
tainly not propitious for the abandonment of Latin” (p. 86). 
Finally, Father Guentner states: “I think we must admit 
that—whatever the views of the fourth century Christians— 
a different view has emerged in the twentieth century. Scho- 
lasticism, Protestantism, and Modernism have made us con- 
scious of the need of intelligibility and precision.” Now if any 
disparate movements in time and tendency have ever been 
united for the achievement of some common goal, these are 
they! But I believe that if there is one thing that can be 
learned from the history of dogma it is the fact that prac- 
tically all heresies have arisen from an attempt to make our 
raiionabile obsequium (Rom. 12.1) into an obsequium ratio- 
cinatum. M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
The Creighton University 
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Croesus as Ideal Tragic Hero* 


No extant Greek play concerns itself with the career of 
Croesus. Yet this fabulously wealthy Lydian monarch, an 
outstanding and highly reputed (though not extraordinarily 
virtuous)! individual, whose success and good fortune were 
suddenly exchanged for their opposites, fulfills admirably the 
requirements for the ideal tragic hero as codified by Aristotle 
(Poet 13.1458a7-22). In the absence of any known ancient 
play with Croesus as its central figure, let us do what we 
would have done for Xerxes had not Aeschylus’ Persae sur- 
vived: let us consider the account given in the historical 
writings of Herodotus as the framework of an hypothetical 
tragic drama.2 The almost surely fictitious conversation of 
Solon and Croesus to which Herodotus devotes several chap- 
ters (1.29-33)% could still be regarded both as a morally 
edifying discussion of the nature of happiness and as the 
ironic prelude to Croesus’ fall from his temporary state of 
ever-increasing good fortune.+ 

But is Croesus really the Aristotelian tragic hero? Does 
his downfall come about because of some personal error or 
failing (auaptia—see Arist. Poet. 13.1453a7-12, 14-17)? Or 
is he rather the innocent victim of divine jealousy?> Or, still 
innocent, is Croesus being punished for wrongs committed by 
some ancestor long ago? Perhaps we should ask simply 
whether Croesus’ downward shift of fortune (what Aristotle 
would call megunérera) is of his own making or the result of 
forces beyond his control.? These questions are not easily 
answered. Herodotus himself cites more than one explana- 
tion for Croesus’ fall. Allowed to consult an oracle in order 
to learn why his luck has changed, the dispossessed Lydian is 
reminded from Delphi that no one—not even a god—can 
escape the preordained course uf destiny (Herod. 1.91.1). It 
is hinted, to be sure, that Croesus’ sufferings are retribution 
for a wrong perpetrated some five generations before his 
time (see 1.13.2). But elsewhere Herodotus suggests that 
divine retribution overtook Croesus precisely because he 
thought himself the world’s happiest man (1.34.1).8 Al- 
though it is not explicitly stated here, I suspect that the 
theme is once again—as often in Greek drama—the progres- 
sion from éABos (or really from adotrog, which Croesus mis- 
takes for “happiness’’)® to xdg0¢ to #Boug to ruinous ary.'° 
Intoxicated with wealth and success, Croesus becomes fool- 
ishly ostentatious: he attempts to dazzle Solon by sending 
the latter on a guided tour of his palace and his treasuries 
Herod. 1.30.1). His empire stretches from the Hellespont to 
the Halys. Yet he becomes greedy for more, coveting the vast 
Persian empire newly established by Cyrus. In his lust for 
ever greater wealth and power Croesus misinterprets the 
oracular warning that his campaign against the Persians 
will lead to the destruction of a mighty empire (1.533). He 
fails to realize that the realm whose downfall he will pre- 
cipitate is not that of Cyrus, but his own.11 

Whether or not it was the ultimate cause of his ruin, I 
think we can safely say that Croesus—at least as Herodotus 
has depicted him—was guilty of #Bos. In his case, however, 
ruin is not the end, but a beginning. The now humbled 
Croesus, who could learn prudence and temperance only when 
the sources of his pride had been stripped from him, iron- 
ically spends his final years as trusted adviser to Cyrus 
(Herod. 1.155-156, 207, 3.36), the very enemy to whom he had 
lost his kingdom. From vain, haughty potentate, infatuated 
with his continuing successes, to sage counsellor mellowed by 
misfortune: such was Croesus’ career. Like a hero of 
Aeschylean tragedy he attained “knowledge through suffer- 
ing’: ta dé por naOjuata edvta axdoita wabyuata yéyove 
(Herod, 1.207) .12 . 

Donald Norman Levin 


NOTES 


* This article is adapted from a segment of a chapter of 
my doctoral dissertation, Ethical Implications of the négas- 
dnewpov Dichotomy as Seen Particularly in the Works of 
Aeschylus (Harvard University 1957). 

1 But see Herodotus 1.87.2, where Cyrus is said to recog- 
nize his onetime enemy as xai Oeopidns xai avne ayabdc. 

A similar proposal has been made by K. Freeman, The Work 
and Life of Solon (London-Cardiff 1926) 185-186. 3 Miss 
Freeman regards the interview itself as fictitious, but points 
out that “the raw materials of the story” are to be found in 
Solon’s elegiac verses. 4 Note Solon’s warning (Herod. 
1.32) that holders of enormous wealth are exposed to far 
greater dangers than are they whose property is more lim- 
ited. The further warning that we should count no man 
happy before we have observed how his life ends is dupli- 
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cated often in Greek tragedy (thus Soph. OT 1528-1530). 5 
t6 Oeiov nav ov POovegov xai tagaya@des, observes the Herodo- 
tean Solon (Herod. 1.32.1). 6 For an excellent discussion 
of the historical Solon’s views with regard to delayed retribu- 
tion and related topics, see R. Lattimore, “The First Elegy of 
Solon,” AJP 68 (1947) 161-179. 7 On the responsibility or 
non-responsibility of the hero for his own downfall, see S. H. 
Butcher’s chapters on the ideal tragic hero and on plot and 
character in tragedy (Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art* [New York 1951] 302-333, 334-367, respectively). See 
also G. F. Else, Avistotle’s Poetics: The Argument (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1958) 376-399 (discussion of Arist. 
Poet. 13.1458a7-22). 8 O. Regenbogen, Die Antike 6 (1930) 
227, regards as significant the author’s use of a> eixaca: to 
indicate the likelihood of the explanation cited. 9 Concern- 
ing Croesus’ identification of oABos (or eddamuovin) with 
mhovtosg, see F. Hellmann, Neue philologische Untersuchungen 
9 (1934) 39. 10 Regenbogen, loc. cit. (supra, n. 8) supplies 
the progression xde0s5, UBois, véueois, dtn. 11 Note the orac- 
ular prediction (Herod. 1.86.1) that Croesus would himself be 
responsible for the dissolution of his empire: xara to 
XONSTHOLOYV TE xatanavoarta THY EwvTOD uEyaAny aoxynv. Those 
who maintain that the duaeria of tragic heroes is not an 
“inner frailty” but an “error of judgment” could point to 
Croesus’ misinterpretation of the oracle as the pivotal mis- 
take which brings on the shift from edruyia to dvorvyia. 
12 Cf. Aesch. Ag. 176-181, 250, 251. In both Aeschylean pas- 
sages the knowledge gained in this painful manner (xaGeu 
uabos) is regarded as a gift of the gods. For a recent discus- 
sion of this subject see H. Dorrie, Leid und Erfahrung: Die 
Wort- und Sinn-Verbindung naciv-uabeiv im griechischen 
Denken (Akad. d. Wiss. in Mainz Abh. d. Geistes- und Sozial- 
wiss. K]. 1956, Nr. 5: Wiesbaden 1956). 





A Difference—and Wonderful! 


Ac velut annoso validam cum robore quercum 
Alpini Boreae nunc hine nunc flatibus illine 
eruere inter se certant; it stridor, et altae 
consternunt terram concusso stipite frondes; 
ipsa haeret scopulis et, quantum vertice ad auras 
aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit 

(Aen. 4.441-446). 

There are scientists who “know” that the only way anyone 
can learn anything scientific is by formal laboratory work. 
Obviously (to them) one cannot know that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points without proving it 
scientifically. Why, if it had not been for Newton, we would 
not know yet that an apple dropped would by the force of 
gravity fall to the ground. There are humanists, on the other 
hand, who “know” that scientists and “pseudoscientists” 
spend their time counting fish scales and setting up elaborate 
experiments to prove what is obvious to intelligent people. 

We may laugh at the many exaggerations and quite un- 
scientific, prejudiced statements on both sides. However, the 
“cold war” between the humanists and the scientists has been 
going on for a long time and will go on and on. That is prob- 
ably as it should be, for there is and must be a difference, a 
vital difference, between them, and one is inclined to say with 
the French, Vive la différence! 

In addition, humanists do know and will continue to insist 
that creative men, creative writers, creative thinkers, how- 
ever intuitively, have anticipated much of the progress of 
science. And in the literature produced by such men one may 
find much of a scientific nature. Once, in fact, a student pre- 
paring for a scientific career began with a thorough classical 
training. Reading in the creative writings of the past, with 
the aid of versatile, classically-trained teachers, students did 
acquire much scientific knowledge. 

Now, of course, the student must take science courses or 
read scientific material. The classical authors are dead. 
Studying them is not the “done thing.” He must read in 
Horace Loftin’s “Nature Ramblings,” in Science News Letter 
(December 29, 1956), prosaically and factually written, what 
Vergil has put across for us poetically, graphically, dramat- 
ically in the passage quoted above. Loftin describes the 
quercus alba or white oak. He points out its gigantic size, 
sturdy trunk, the magnitude of its right-angled branches. He 
refers to its taproot (and note his words) “that almost rivals 
the trunk in size.” Scientifically and in prose this is virtually 
a translation of 

... quantum vertice ad auras 

aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit, 
but how much more dramatically does Vergil’s oak reach 
equally “with its crown for the airs of Heaven and with its 
taproot for Hell!” 
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How different and how much more interesting must the 
learning of science have been in the days of old when so 
much of it could be met in this manner! And so again, Vive 


. g, s 
la différence! Henry D Ephron 


Missoula, Montana 





Two Saint Louis Inscriptions (CIGLA) 


Two voices from the past, as it were, are heard in the 
Latin inscriptions below, one speaking with the fine dignity 
of simplicity, childlike almost, the other with the appeal of 
emotion. 

Carved firmly in the polished red granite cornerstone of 
Saint Augustine’s Church, Hebert and Lismore Streets, are 


these words: 
A. D. 1896 Die 3 Maii 
R’mus Archiepiscopus 
J. J. Kain 
Rite me posuit. 

Incised in gold on a marble panel of a votive altar in his- 
toric Saint Mary of Victories Church, Third and Gratiot 
Streets, is the following: 

B. MARIAE V. 
DE VICTORIA 
victoriae de ipso reportatae hoc posuit 
monumentum 
qui quondam eam detrectare non erubuit 
nunc vero 
gratissimo ac fidelissimo animo ei servit 


ut 
MATRI CLEMENTISSIMAE 
ABSQUE PECCATO ORIGINALI CONCEPTAE 
S. Ludov. Festo Cone. Imm. B. M. V. a. D. 
MDCCCLXXII.* ; 
Loyola University, Leo Max Kaiser 
Chicago, Illinois 

NOTE 


* “Tn 1865 a young Lutheran theologian published in Prus- 
sia an attack upon the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and seven years later, following 
a remarkable conversion, the writer of the attack was re- 
ceived as a Catholie in the Church of St. Mary of Victories 
in St. Louis. He was the renowned Dr. Edward P. Preuss, 
scholar and writer, whose extraordinary tablet in reparation 
of the wrong he once did Mary’s name is erected in the sanc- 
tuary of the church of his conversion” (100 Years: St. Mary 
of Victories Parish [St. Louis 1943] 43). 


Lite Sigma Phi Medals 


may be purchased by any high school Latin 
teacher who certifies that these will be given 
only to students who have made an average 
of 90+ during the year. 

The medals have been used for more than 25 
years by teachers to reward outstanding stu- 
dents and encourage the study of Latin. 





The following medals are available: 
Medal No. 1—Fourth Year Latin Award 
(Silver, 114”) $3.75 
Medal No. 2—Alternate Fourth Year Award 
(Silver, 34”) $1.25 
Medal No. 3—Second Year Latin Award 
(Bronze, 34”) $1.25 
Orders should be placed at least three weeks 
before medals are desired, with: 
Prof. H. R. Butts, Executive Secretary 


Birmingham-Southern College 
Birmingham 4, Alabama 
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Book Reviews 


S. M. Adams, Sophocles the Playwright (The Phoenix 
Supplementary Volumes, No. 3). Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1957. Pp, viii, 182. $4.75. 


This is a difficult book to review briefly because there is 
essentially no new basic idea permeating the entire work, 
which seeks to explain Sophocles as a whole, except perhaps 
Sophocles’ role as a playwright (and this is certainly not a 
new idea). It is this role that Professor Adams of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto is primarily interested in exploring, and 
he does this in eight admirable essays, which constitute his 
eight chapters of Sophocles the Playwright. The first chapter 
is devoted to preliminaries and is entitled “Heritage and 
Achievement,” while the remaining seven each take up a 
careful critical discussion of each of the seven extant plays. 
Each chapter may very well be read as a separate essay. 


For Adams “A play by Sophocles is not the work of a 
writer feeling his way, with occasional flashes of genius, 
towards a later and more effective art-form; to the people for 
whom it was composed, nothing in it was undramatic: his 
plays are artistic wholes, with nothing superfluous and noth- 
ing missing” (p. v). In this unity of Sophoclean drama 
Adams insists that we must concern ourselves with both the 
human and divine elements “for they are inseparably inter- 
woven, with resulting unity” (p. vi). 

It is Adams’ belief that “the central figure is always so 
drawn as to control dramatic structure, the play thereby 
conforming to some standard pattern.” And “... a figure 
secondary in the structure may seem at times to take the 
leading role; interest may, indeed, be so divided that a play 
appears to have two central figures. So far as the structure 
is concerned, this is nothing but delusion: in every case it is 
one central figure who controls the drama as an entity” 
(p. vi). 

One might say that these are basic principles on which 
Adams operates in his discussion of the surviving Sophoclean 
dramas. Each play is sensibly discussed in a scene by scene 
analysis, which returns to the original Greek text with the 
firm belief that it can be understood without resort to im- 
probable hypotheses of questionable practicable value as far 
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VERGIL’S AENEID: A Structural Approach. Volume 
One: The Aeneid, Books I and II, with a Latin Inter- 
pretation and Selected Notes from Servius 


Edited by Waldo E. Sweet 


Based on the structural approach, Professor Sweet’s new book is designed 
for second-year students of Latin in high school or college. The intensive 
drills in Latin and English not only advance the student who has learned 
Latin by the structural method but adapt themselves easily for use in con- 
junction with any Latin text or any other teaching approach to Latin. 
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When writing for your free examination copy, be sure to give the name of your 
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as a really valid interpretation of Sophocles’ plays is con- 
cerned. 

There is perhaps one chapter (vi) that may well cause 
comment and deserves special attention (pp. 108-133). This 
is the chapter on the Trachiniae. Generally, Mr. Adams does 
not spend any unnecessary time or space on chronologies that 
can never be proved conclusively or on validity of authorship. 
But in the case of the Trachiniae, he insists that the idea of 
Sophoclean authorship must be seriously challenged, chiefly 
on dramaturgical grounds, though we must probably admit 
that no matter how carefully worked out Adams’ arguments 
may seem, ultimately they remain incredible, unconvincing, 
and refutable. 

In short, Sophocles the Playwright (with the exception of 
the essay on the T'rachiniae) is an excellent book on Sophocles 
from the conservative point of view. In part this publication 
is probably a reaction to some recent studies of Sophocles 
which attempt to explain all of Sophocles with one magic 
but basic idea or thesis. Adams would prefer to persuade 
the reader to return to the Greek text, examine it carefully, 
analyze it conser atively. Adams would leave the reader 
with the impression that Sophocles has something to say, 
which is above all drama and which is understandable, uni- 
fied, and great on its own terms as drama. 

John E. Rexine 


Colgate University 
(Harvard, 1959-1960) 





Rhys Carpenter, Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga in the 
Homeric Epics. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, third printing, 1958; first paper-bound edi- 
tion. Pp. 198. $1.50. 

Rhys Carpenter, the distinguished classical archaeologist 
from Bryn Mawr College, has had the added distinction of 
having one of his famous books, Folk Tale, Fiction and Saga 
in the Homeric Epics, reissued as a paper-bound volume by 
the University of California Press. 

As far as can be determined, there are no alterations in 
the text from the original version, which constituted Volume 
20 of the Sather Classical Lectures, delivered by Professor 
Carpenter at the University of California in 1946. 

The book still remains a startling one even after twelve 
years since its original appearance, in spite of the vast prog- 
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ress in classical archaeological studies in these few years. 
Scholars will remember that Carpenter views the Ilias and 
Odyssea as oral compositions of different dates and by differ- 
ent authors. The Odyssea Carpenter would carefully date as 
late as the seventh century B.c., while the Ilias he places 
approximately less than a century earlier. The author’s 
accumulation and analysis of folk lore facts from northern 
literature, particularly the Old English Beowulf, and the 
comparison of motifs of these literatures with the Odyssea 
in particular remain impressive, if not thoroughly convincing. 
The emphasis on the folk tale of the Bearson (with Odysseus 
in the Odyssea as the primary example of this in the Homeric 
poems) with the argument for possible Thracian influence of 
the cult of “the sleeping bear,” the so-called Salmoxis, is 
thoroughly traced in Greek folk lore and literature and is 
ingenious. 

But to use Carpenter’s own words: “To be frank, in com- 
parative folk lore with its lack of written documents and 
records there are no proofs. There are only probabilities and 
plausibilities; and these can be evaluated very differently, 
almost at the pleasure and discretion of every judge who 
holds the subject in review” (p. 152). This is not to deny 
Carpenter’s thesis that there are parallels in folk lore motifs 
to the Homeric motifs in old English and Icelandic literature, 
or perhaps that there may be Thracian cultic influences in 
the Homeric poems, but from the literary and humanistic 
point of view, one must continue to shudder at the idea that 
Odysseus is or was originally a bear’s son! (cf. pp. 189 ff.) 
What possible value can this kind of analysis have for the 
modern reader or even scholar? Surely this is not what 
makes or has made Homer universally read and outstanding 
throughout the ages! 

In short, this book continues to be an impressive tour de 
force. In fact, one could call it a work of genius, but one must, 
sooner or later, draw the line between genius and common 
sense. As a literary detective story, this book is a master- 
piece, but it is still ultimately based on a good number of 
unproven and perhaps unprovable probabilities. ‘‘Preposter- 
ous” is the world that Rhys Carpenter himself uses. 

Colgate University John E. Rexine 
(Harvard, 1959-1960) 





“No teacher of Latin can afford 
not to experiment with the book 
for a year.”—Classical Journal. 


“Deserves the thoughtful and careful 
perusal of any classics teacher 


interested in progress.”—Classical Bulletin. 


& LATIN: 
A Structural Approach 


by Waldo E. Sweet 


Teachers: for a free booklet by Professor Sweet 
about the structural method, write to: 


The University of Michigan Press 
Department H 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 














Materials Available 
through the Office of 
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CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 


Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, with 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alex- 
ander, Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mierow, 
Clyde Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sulli- 


van, S.J. e Each, $2.50 


Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 


FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER WITH A 
DASH OF HUMOR 


Light-hearted reading for those with a year and 
a half or more of systematic training in Latin. 
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Each, $1.00 
General Index 


TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN (1924-1949) Each, 50c 
° 


William R. Hennes, S.J., and Richard E, Arnold, S.J. 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


Chosen from nine periodicals from the beginning 
of each until August 1, 1941. Each, $1.50 
6 
Leo M. Kaiser 


T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid reading in lower classes. 
- Each, $1.25 
William C. Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh- 
century proverb collection, Each, $2.00 
e 


O. J, Kuhnmuench, S.J. 


AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 


SOME AIDS TO LATIN 


Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
° 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
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Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
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Sense-Line Texts ... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 


Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) 
Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 20c 
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